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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY SAMUEL E. COUES, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


THE STANDARD OF FINAL APPEAL. 


2 question—after all objections—comes back to. this, 
—Wuat do the Christian Scriptures teach on the subject 
of war? All considerations arising from our duty to govern- 
ment, to our own selves, to other men, are merged in this. 
Revealed truth is the only standard for the Christian. What- 
ever is clearly commanded must be done; the consequences 
may safely be left to God. He knoweth best what is for our 
ultimate good. Our reason is bounded to a narrow horizon ; 
He seeth at one view the chart of the eternal interests of all 
his children on the earth. 


r ‘ 


WHAT ANCIENT PAGANS THOUGHT OF WAR. 


But before we enter upon the exemination of the teaching 
of the Christian Scriptures in relation to war, it may be well 
to glance for a moment, at the opinions expressed by the 
heathen world, before the advent of Christ. ‘‘ We punish,” 
says Seneca, ‘“ murders and massacres among private per- 
sons, what do we respecting wars, and the glorious crime of 
murdering whole nations? . . . . Barbarities are authorized 
by decrees of the senate, and votes of the people; and enor- 
mities forbidden in private persons are ordered and sanctioned 
by public legislatures.” ‘Blood and religion,’ says Dr. 
VOL. IV.—NO. IX. 17 
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Edwards, “will not cement together; even the heathen 
know this, they therefore labored to purge themselves of that 
pollution, before they betook themselves to religious exer- 
cises.” Homer puts these words into the mouth of one of his 
characters, “It is by no means fit for a man stained with 
blood and gore to pray to the gods.” So Virgil, “ Do you, 
my father, officiate in the sacred rites, and pay the devotion 
due our country’s gods; for, as for me, just come from the 
war, and reeking with fresh slaughter, it would be criminal in 
me to touch them, till I shall have washed the pollution in 
the running stream.” Hear another distinguished ancient, 
‘For, if the slaughter of enemies be at all lawful, yet who- 
ever kills a man, though in self-defence, though forced to it, 
yet seems to be guilty of blood, on account of the common 
relation which we have through the medium of the gods 
above to all men.” Shall Christians turn to the ancient 
heathen for the discovery of a more merciful, and peaceful, 
and innocent faith than is found in their Scriptures? Yet, in 
their churches sounds the loud ‘Te Deum, for a fresh victory 
won over the enemy; the Christian soldier rushes from the 
carnage of the fight to the altars of the Prince of Peace ; 
still worse than this—the church of Christ sends her priests as 
chaplains into the very field of blood! 


OBJECTIONS FROM JEWISH WARS. 


One word in relation to the wars of the Jews. There are 
many, who, finding no vindication for fighting in the Gospel, 
gladly turn back to the Old Testament for an excuse for war. 
The acute prelate, Bishop Taylor, says, with regard to these 
wars, ‘these are certainly not to be imitated. Nothing is to 
be imitated but what is good, and in these there was nothing 
good but the obedience. Whatever appears to us as wrong 
requires before we adventure upon it, an express, indubitable 
command.” But we are not left, even in the Old Testament, 
without the express rebuke of God upon the trade of the war- 
rior—upon blood-guiltiness.) We are not without the most 
emphatic denunciation of war, even of those wars of which 
it is said that God himself went out with the Jews against 
their enemies. ‘ And David said unto Solomon, My son, as 
for me, it was in my mind to build a house unto the name of 
the Lord my God. But the word of the Lord came unto 
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me, saying, ‘Thou hast shed blood abundantly and hast made 
great wars; thou hast shed blood upon the earth in my sight ; 
thou shalt not build a house to my name, because thou art a 
man of blood.” 

Yet, the Christian has supposed that it is permitted to him 
to blend together the service of God and the destruction of 
his fellow-men ;—that he can be a “man of blood,” yet in 


his own heart set up the spiritual temple, fit for the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost. 


OBJECTIONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


To return to the direct examination of the teachings of the 
Christian Scriptures in relation to war: There are certain 
passages, three in number, which have been often employed 
in the vindication of war. ‘The first is, John said unto the 
the soldier, “be content with thy wages,” and adds, “do 
violence to no man ;”’ next the passage in Romans, to which we 
have already alluded, commanding respect to the powers that 
be. The third and last, the words of our Saviour, ‘“ He that 
hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy one,” adding 
after, “‘ He that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
These are all. 

Special pleading may be necessary to the understanding of 
a code of human laws ; imperfect and often contradictory as 
of necessity it must be, it is well to compare part with part, 
section with section, to subject the whole to a close, technical, 
verbal scrutiny. Far otherwise is the law of Christ. ‘There 
is a oneness of character in the Gospel. Revealed truth is a 
harmonious whole; at the first view, its character is as dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the mind, as the pure, the heavenly, 
the spiritual, was reflected from the countenance of the Lamb 
of God. The soul and spirit of the Gospel is love,—love 
which no sectional feeling can subdue, no national boundary 
can limit, which no circumstance or situation can overcome. 
Love, even to enemies, is the distinguishing feature of our 
faith. Its birth-cry was of “Peace on earth;” it never 
ceased to speak of forgiveness, of meekness, of long-suffering, 
of humility, of seeking others’ good and not our own, of re- 
turning good for evil. Draw you permission to war from this 
blessed Gospel, when the very cap-stone and finish of this 
spiritual temple was the yielding up the life of Jesus for his 
enemies? 
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In the study, and in the work-shop, about the place of 
business, and among the scenes where innocent amusement is 
sought, write the words of our Saviour, that they may meet 
the eye plainly and distinctly ; they will be to thee a guide 
and a direction; place upon the walls of the house, over the 
family hearth, his holy words, and in thy social enjoyments 
they shall be to thee sweet counsel; at the festive board, at 
the marriage feast, in the chamber of death, in the house of 
mourning,—every where, where duty may call, thou wilt 
find appropriate the teachings of the Gospel. But write not 
on the martial banner, engrave not on the cannon, affix not 
on the warrior’s tent his peaceful words—a blessing upon the 
meek, upon the poor in spirit, upon those who are injured 
and persecuted, upon the pure in heart, the merciful, the 
peace-maker! It would be blasphemy, it would be a 
mockery of the words of the Prince of Peace. If the very 
letter of the Gospel thus frowns upon the trade of blood, can 
its inner spirit be in harmony with the deeds of war? No! 
no! War-can never be justified by the teachings of Christ. 
Our position is the true position. It cannot be gainsayed. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRISTIANS NO SURE CRITERION. 


The practice of Christians in times past is no proof that 
war accords with the spirit of Christ. ‘That great men, nay, 
otherwise good men, have fought, we are willing to admit. 
Christianity is progressive in its demands. It mdeed calls for 
the discharge of every known duty, but the circle of duty 
enlarges as the mind becomes enlightened, as the heart be- 
comes purified. It is true that the sun of righteousness arose 
at once in its full strength, obscured by no cloud, dimmed by 
ho mists; yet the eye unaccustomed to its brightness, 
dazzled by its intensity, sees not at once distinctly all that it 
shines upon. Even one of the immediate followers of our 
Saviour, whose eye had rested upon his benignant counte- 
nance, whose ear had drank in the melody of his voice, would 
have called down fire from heaven to consume his Master’s 
enemies. He knew not, said Jesus, “what spirit he was 
of.” And so of the Christian warrior, who, conscience free, 
has destroyed the enemy he was called upon to love; he has 
mistaken his duty, is ignorant of the true character of Chris- 
tianity. We would not condemn such, but that which they 
ignorantly have done is no example for our imitation. 
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The stream, as it flows through the earth, becomes stained 
and turbid ; it is pure and limpid only at the fountain-head. 
The rays of divine truth are distorted and discolored as they 
pass through the denser medium, the human mind. We 
should look heavenward, if we would not be deceived. 
Search the Scriptures. Precedent,—the practice of profess- 
ing Christians,—is no test of duty; it cannot be depended 
upon as a proof of the right. By it you would draw the 
white robe of Christianity over all the errors, crimes, and 
corruptions of Christendom. ‘The banner of the cross has 
been unfurled over the pirate and the slave-ship; it has 
waved upon the walls of the inquisition, while, stretched upon 
the rack, the wretched “ heretic ” was writhing in agony, or 
at the stake, his flesh, while yet alive, was consuming of fire, 
slowly and lingeringly, the sufferer praying for the death 
that seems to mock him and will not come.. It has been dis- 
played in encouragement of those engaged in the butchery of 
women and children; it has floated, heavily, blood-soaken, 
over rapine and violence all over the earth. So that the 
name of Jesus has become a by-word and reproach to the 
infidel and heathen. O, bring not the deeds of professing 
Christians as your defence of war; for this justification by 
precedent would prove so.much that every sentence of the 
Sermon on the Mount must needs be clean blotted from the 
Gospel page. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE TRUE, BUT NEITHER APPLICABLE 
NOR SAFE IN SUCH A WORLD AS THIS. 


On what, at last, then, does the advocate of national war 
rest his vindication of it? On the assumption, that the doc- 
trines of the peaceful Jesus are not fitted for this world? 
Who is to judge of this, God or man? In the necessity of 
the case? Does this supposed necessity set aside the law of 
God, and does it permit you and all men to exercise your own 
fallible judgments, wlien and where and for what you shall 
deceive, and rob, and murder your brethren of other lands? 
Christian, did it never occur to your mind, that if a human 
law might be broken whenever he that broke it thought it for 
his good, then there could be no wholesome restraint what- 
ever? And equally, if this nation or any other can fight for 
good to itself, can act in opposition to the letter and spirit of 

VOL. IV.—NO. 1x. 17* 
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the Gospel, whenever it may be deemed expedient to the 
rulers—then there is no supreme moral law, no rule to govern 
the intercourse of nations, to regulate the relations of men to 
each other,—then all is loose in morals, all is left to the fal- 
lible judgment of men,—then we may do what we list, 
commit any evil whatever from which we suppose good may 
come. 

To the necessity of the case—for the safety of the nation, 
for the preservation of the people, are the advocates of war 
driven as their last and only ground for its defence. It isa 
great evil they acknowledge, but they are willing to encounter 
It to prevent a greater evil they would injure others only to 
benefit themselves, they would butcher others only to prevent 
being butchered by them. Life must be made secure by 
armed resistance to the enemy ; for protection of life only 
will they fight! 

It has been estimated,* and the estimate is low so as to be 
within the truth, that fourteen thousand millions of men have 
on this earth been slaughtered in war—eighteen times the 
number of the present inhabitants of the globe! A large part 
of this slaughtér since the advent of Christ, and there has 
been a greater carnage among professed Christians than 
among other people. ‘The last century has been distinguished 
for its share in this butchery. Protection of life by the sword ! 
Reflect upon this fora moment! ‘The inhabitants of eighteen 
worlds slaughtered in war; fourteen thousand millions of be- 
ings placed upon the earth to be fitted for heaven, and yet all 
these are mangled, cut to pieces, mutilated and destroyed by 
those who are partakers of the same nature! And yet, when 
we plead for peace on earth, when we beg of Christians to 
come up with us, that this plague may, in some degree, be 
stayed, then to hear from their lips of the danger to the life of 
men from the abandonment of the sword ! 

But, if, on the ground of safety to life, we were equal 
only,—if there were no reliance to be placed on the pro- 
mise, that “when a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him,”—if experience 
had not proved that the unarmed man, in the midst of the most 
ferocious savages, is more safe than the warrior clad in steel, 





* Philosophy.of Religion, by Thomas Dick, LL. D. 
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— if history did not point to the nations the most feeble in war, 
to colonies and states without any military defence, standing 
secure in peace for centuries, while the battle raged continu- 
ally among the nations strongest in war,—if, on the ground of 
safety, we be equal only, then can you hesitate whom you 
will serve, the God of peace, or the demon of war? 


THE STANDARD OF PEACE TOO HIGH. 


We know where the difficulty is,—we have traced out the 
secret of the opposition, or rather of the apathy, of the 
Christian world to this movement for Peace. There are few 
open advocates of war; no one pretends that it is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel; no one justifies its deeds ; 
few among Christians who do not pray to be delivered from it. 

The trouble is here. Let me speak for those who look 
coldly upon this movement. If we teach that this nation 
should disarm, that the martial spirit should be crushed,—if 
we teach that all war offensive and defensive is opposed to 
the spirit of Christ,—then we ourselves must be fully imbued 
with the spirit of peace, individually. It must bring with it 
a radical change of character. We are not prepared for this. 
The path which opens before us is a long path ; pleasant and 
beautiful as it appears, hallowed as it is by the foot-prints of 
Jesus, we are not prepared to walk in it. We know not 
where it leads; we see not the end of the journey. The fear 
of radicalism, of ultraism, of non-resistance, technically so 
called, is one of the chief difficulties against which the Peace 
Society has to contend. 

To avoid this objection we would reduce our standard, if 
we could do so without an entire abandonment of this holy 
cause. Could we find firm footing on some ower ground, we 
would willingly descend. We would divide war into neces- 
sary war and unnecessary war, into war of offence and defence, 
if we could make the division so distinct, so palpable, so ob- 
vious, that there could be no mistake made; so that men 
when they fought, should always fight in the mild and merciful 
spirit of Christianity,—so that the blessing of the Prince of 
Peace might rest upon the slaughter. But we cannot define 
this species of warfare,—we cannot make this distinction. We 
know this only, that in every war both of the contending 
nations shelter themselves under this plea of self-defence. 
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We would, therefore, say to those who will not walk in the 
path which we have chosen, because they fear it leads to 
ultra ground, to radicalism, to non-resistance,—that there is a 
worse danger in the path they are now walking in so fear- 
lessly. You will not go with us, because we are so radical as 
to contend against all war. ‘This is the separating point. 
You would use the sword, but only and strictly for national 
defence. ‘The emergency in which the use of it would be 
necessary may occur. You should be prepared for it. An 
army is needed ; a navy is to be built ; forts, arsenals, military 
schools to be provided, and some military spirit kept alive 
among the people. ‘The time, however, when self-defence 
demands the war, is to be judged of by some tribunal. It 
cannot be left to you, or to others individually. Your govern- 
ment must decide this, and you must fight whenever, by mis- 
takes in diplomacy, by the ambition of your rulers, by the 
contests of a factious party spirit, by a mob on the frontier, by 
the claims of the slave-holder, a war is deemed necessary by 
the power over you. You commence by admitting the oc- 
casional necessity of national war; you wisely make the 
needed preparation, and then are compelled to leave the 
occasion for it to be decided by others. You are just where 
others are; you decide to make yourselves a party to any 
war ; to change yourself from an accountable being to a mere 
instrument of violence and death to others, whenever it may 
please those in authority. Verily, to avoid one extreme, you 
rush to the other. ‘To escape non-resistance to physical force, 
non-resistance so far as your body is concerned, you have be- 
come a non-resistant to moral evil—a non-resistant in your 
soul, which is carried hither and thither on the tide of popular 
opinion, you know not where. 

If national war be ever right, then the Gospel makes no 
change in the relations of men to those who injure them. It 
has no higher standard in this respect than the world’s stand- 
ard. It was not intended to make a change in the character 
of men individually, nor in the national character, in the treat- 
ment of enemies. Christians are commanded only to love 
those who love them, to do good to those who do good to 
them, to hate those who i injure them, to persecute and destroy 
all who would persecute and destroy them,— to hold all 
mankind, in war, enemies, in peace, friends !” Thus Chris- 
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tians stand just where the pagan, the infidel, the savage stand 
—no higher. There is no new light from the heavens ; there is 
no new fountain opened, the waters of which can heal the dis- 
eases of the nations, or purify the world of strife. “ What do 
ye more than others. Do not even the publicans and sinners 
the same ?” 

It has been often observed, that our religion is to promote 
the peace of the world, by taking away the offences which are 
the causes of war,—by making all men “ innocent of blood,” 
so that there shall be no occasion for defensive war ;—that if 
we could but convert the whole world to Christianity the 
nations would learn war no more for ever. This is true; yet, 
but slow progress has been made in these eighteen hundred 
years of light; slow, for this very reason, that all are waiting 
for others to become “ innocent of blood,” first, none having 
sufficient confidence in their faith to set the example, all 
holding fast to the sword, which all alike use with the same 
wanton cruelty, with the same lack of Christian love to their 
enemies. Very slowly indeed will the heathen be brought 
in, if you donot send them a Christianity purified of its blood- 
stains. It is a melancholy truth, that the chief blood-spillers 
of the world are nominally Christian nations. And it is from 
these nations that the missions to the heathen are sent. What 
faith is it that is sent? More swords than Gospels,—and 
more pagan bodies have been changed from life to death, than 
pagan souls from the death of idolatry to the spiritual life of 
Christ. A thousand to one! 

Yet we have been told, that we press the cause of Peace 
too strongly, that we make it too prominent an object, that it 
interferes with the conversion of the soul. ‘There is a wor- 
shipping assembly, a Christian church, on the boundary line 
between the State of Vermont and the province of Lower 
Canada. They who are members of it are from both sides, of 
the line,—part citizens of the United States, part subjects of 
England. They are neighbors, friends; they worship at one 
altar, they commune together, they live as brethren. Let a 
war be declared between the United States and England. It 
breaks up this church; it scatters this flock ; Christian sym- 
pathy, relationship, mutual kind offices are forgotten. ‘The 
sanctuary becomes a barrack for soldiers, profane swearing 
and jesting are heard, instead of the voice of prayer or the 
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psalm of thanksgiving. ‘The members of this church are 
changed from brethren into enemies; mutual hatred takes 
the place of Christian love. ‘This vineyard of the Lord is 
broken up; it is desolate. 

Such is the effect on the whole church,—the church univer- 
sal,—when nations contend in war. ‘The desolation may not 
be equally apparent, for the local churches may remain. 
Yet the warfare enters into the very bosom of the church of 
Christ. It becomes broken and divided. Its members invoke 
curses, instead of blessings, on each other’s heads. 'They pray 
for mutual destruction. 'Thus belligerent and divided, it can 
present no united front against the sins of the world. It can- 
not resist the tide of moral evil that is desolating the earth. 
It cannot contend against intemperance and licentiousness— 
these are the very fruits of war. It cannot convert the souls 
of men, for the mad excitements of the battle draw off the 
mind from the things which pertain to God. It is as musket 
bearing men that human beings are prized ; they are number- 
ed by scores ; the value of the individual soul is forgotten. 
There are no revivals in war. ‘The church cannot send the 
Gospel to the heathen; cannot extend the cause of the 
Redeemer any where upon the earth. She cannot even lift up 
her voice for Peace, for the war is in her very midst. Her 
holy ground has become the camp of the soldier. ‘There are 
no Sabbaths in war. The standard of right is overthrown— 
crimes have become duties, and Christian duties are changed 
into crimes. It is as if the law of God were repealed ! 

Can we make Peace too prominent an object? Does its 
advocacy interfere with the salvation of the soul ? 

Were the evils of war confined to the carnage of the battle- 
field, or to the desolations flowing from it over a whole com- 
munity, its supporters might find some poor plea in its behalf. 
The conflict, however, is but the breaking forth of the fire 
which has long burned in secret. It is the seal of God’s dis- 
pleasure—the open manifestation of his wrath for the evil 
thoughts and the evil dispositions of men. Sin is no act out- 
wardly ; it is in the frame of the mind, the bias of the heart. 
When, therefore, we would look to the measure of war’s 
guilt, we must not look to the slaughter of the conflict ;—its 
greatest evil is not there—nor is it heard in the groans of the 
dying, nor in the shriek of the new-made widow, nor in the 
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burst of wailing from the orphan. It is not felt in the pesti- 
lence, which slowly and sadly follows the march of the 
army, lingering over its scenes of blood. The greatest evil 
of war is not there. The sin lies deeper in man’s nature. 
“Tt is written with a pen of iron, with the point of a diamond ; 
it is graven on the tablets of the heart and on the horns of 
your altars.” It is in the general abasement of character ; in 
the substitution of the law of force for the law of love; in 
basing the institutions of man upon selfishness, and not upon 
the moral nature. It is in the corrupting of Christianity—the 
veiling of the light of heaven,—the confounding of right and 
wrong. It is in the teaching that we can “ love Corinth and 
not love the city of God—that we can love our own souls, and 
not love the children of God.” It is in making the party, 
sectional, and national boundaries, the boundaries of the rela- 
tions soul with-soul. It is in inscribing on the walls of the 
Gospel temple permission to destroy others for our own good— 
so that the profane and impious may. cry out, “Aha! aha! see 
how these Christians love one another.” If cursed be he who 
adds or detracts one word from the book of prophecy, let us 
tremble, if by any act or word by our pens or tongues, we 
take from our religion its very life, its inner spirit—so that it 
is without effect on our own souls, and powerless for the con- 
version of the world. 





WAR AND PEACE. 
BY HON. WILLIAM JAY, NEW YORK. 


WAR AS A REMEDY FOR WRONGS. 


A late period of our history furnishes a striking illustration 
of the imprudence of resorting to war as a mode of redressing 
injuries. In 1812 the United States declared war against 
Great Britain, on account of certain orders in council destruc- 
tive of neutral commerce; and also on account of the right 
claimed and exercised by Great Britain of impressing her na- 
tive subjects from the merchant vessels of other nations when 
on the high seas. The obnoxious orders were revoked before 
the news of the war reached England, and the contest was 
continued solely on account of impressment. Immediately on 
the receipt in America of the intelligence that the orders in 
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council had been repealed, the British commanders proposed a 
suspension of hostilities, presuming that as one prominent 
cause of war was removed, peace might be restored. But the 
cabinet of Washington would listen to no accommodation. 
“ As a principal object of the war is to obtain redress against 
the British practice of impressment,” said the Secretary of 
State, ‘“‘an agreement to suspend hostilities, even before the 
British government is heard from on the subject, might be con- 
sidered a relinquishment of this claim.* 

The greatest number of American seamen ever officiall 
alleged to have been compulsorily serving in the British Navy 
was 800. To suppress this abuse, the United States drew the 
sword, and formally threw away the scabbard ; and the honor 
of the ‘republic was pledged again and again to rescue her sea- 
men from this oppressive claim on the part of Great Britain. 
‘The impressment of our seamen,” say the committee of for- 
eign relations in 1813, ‘ being deservedly considered a princi- 
pal cause of war, the war ought to be prosecuted until that 
cause isremoved. ‘Io appeal to arms in defence of a right, 
and to lay them down again without securing it or a satisfacto- 
ry evidence of a good disposition in the opposite party to se- 
cure it, would be considered in no other light than a relinquish- 
ment of it. War having been declared, and the case of 
impressment being necessarily included as one of the most 
Important causes, it is evident that it must be provided for in 
the pacification; the omission of it in a treaty of peace, 
would not leave it on its former ground; tt would in effect 
be an absolute relinquishment ; an idea at which the feelings 
of every American must revolt.” 

In the negotiations for peace the relinquishment by Great 
Britain of the right of impressment was made a sine qua non. 
‘“‘ Your first duty will be to conclude a peace with Great Brit- 
ain, and you are authorized to do it, 2m case you obtain a sat- 
isfactory stipulation against impressment, one which shall 
secure under our flag protection to thecrew. If this encroach- 
ment of Great Britain is not provided against, the United 
States have appealed to arms in vain. If your efforts to 
accomplish it should fail, all further negotiations will cease, 
and you will return home without delay.’ 

In a subsequent letter of instructions it is intimated to the 





* Am, State Papers, Vol, VIII, p. 333. t Ibid,, pp. 429, 577. 
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commissioners that the treaty should secure wages from the 
British government to all American impressed seamen who 
shall be discharged under the treaty ! 

To secure our seamen from impressment, the whole country 
was subjected for about three years, to the burdens, hazards, 
and vicissitudes of war. Our commerce was swept from the 
ocean, our citizens oppressed with taxes, the villages on the 
Canadian frontier were laid in ashes, and the very metropolis of 
the republic captured, and its public edifices fired by foreign 
troops. 

Great Britain, who, at the same time we declared war 
against her, was engaged in a mighty struggle with the colos- 
sal power of France, found herself, by the overthrow of 
Napoleon, at liberty to direct her fleets and armies exclusively 
against the United States. Our government, despairing of 
extorting from Great Britain a relinquishment of their obnoxious 

claim, and foreseeing only an accumulation of miseries from 
an obstinate prosecution of the war, wisely directed their nego- 
tiators, in concluding a treaty of peace, to omit any stipulation 
on the subject of impressment.” The instruction was obeyed, 
and the treaty, which once more restored to us the blessings 
of peace which we had rashly cast away, contained not the 
most distant allusion to the subject of impressment, nor did it 
provide for the surrender of a single American sailor detained 
in the service of the British Navy, and thus, by the confession 
of the federal government, “the United States had appealed 
to arms in VAIN.” 

But was the conduct of Great Britain more consistent with 
true wisdom than that of her assailants? Although she must 
be regarded in this war as the victorious party, not having 
surrendered the claim on account of which it was waged; yet, 
at what an immense cost did she avoid the surrender? ‘To 
retain the privilege of taking from American merchant vessels 
a few straggling seamen, she encountered a three years war, in 
which 2,422 of her vessels were captured by the Americans ; 
more vessels probably than all the seamen she had ever recov- 
ered by impressment! In return for these losses, and for the 
cost of the war, and the consequent additions to her debt and 
taxes, she retained a claim, which, for the last twenty-six 
years, she has not found it necessary to enforce. 

VOL. I1V.—NO. 1X, 18 
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SIEGES. 
No. IV. 


19. StrGe or Monte Vipe0, 1806.—This strong town on the 
Rio Plata, was taken by assault by the British forces after a desper- 
ate conflict, in which one-third of the besiegers were killed or wound- 
ed. The carnage in the town also was dreadful. In 1807, Monte 
Video was evacuated by the English, and given up to the Spaniards; 
so that in a military point of view, all this waste of human life, and 
extremity of suffering, appear to have been entirely useless. 


20. BomBARDMENT OF HAvRE-DE-GRACE, 1759.—Havre was 
bombarded by a British squadron under Admiral Rodney, for fifty-two 
hours without intermission, and set on fire by the shells in several 
places. The terror in the town was so great that all the inhabitants 
forsook their dwellings and fled into the country—Life of Rodney. 


21. Strce or Mons, 1n FLANDERS, 1691.—Mons was invested 
by the French forces under Louis 14th. The inhabitants, considering 
that they had a right to avert the calamities of a siege, compelled the 
governor to surrender the town, whereby a vast amount of human mis- 
ery was prevented.—Bois-le-duc followed the example of Mons; Bois 
being menaced by a French army in 1794, the inhabitants refused to 
submit to the horrors of a siege, and compelled the governor to sur- 
render the town.—History of England. 


22. S1rGe or PortTospe.tio.—Admiral Vernon, with a British 
squadron, attacked Portobello, in 1739. The forts were soon carried, 
and the city surrendered. Elated with this success, a grand armament 
was sent to annoy other Spanish settlements in the West Indies, and 
attacks were made on forts Lagaro and Carthagena; both these enter- 
prises were, however, unsuccessful, and the English lost, by sickness 
and slaughter, 20,000 soldiers and sailors. These expeditions arose 
out of the dispute with Spain about cutting logwood at Campeachy; 
the court of Madrid having agreed to pay the sum of £95,000, asa 
compensation for the damage sustained by the British merchants. 
The money, however, was not forthcoming, and hostilities were com- 
menced. By the ‘‘logwood war,’’ the nation lost more than 100,000 
of her sons, and expended 46 millions sterling! Commerce was great- 
ly embarrassed, and the valuable trade with Spain ruined. In the 
space of two years the enemy’s pirates captured more than four hun- 
dred merchant vessels belonging to Great Britain—See Bigland’s 
History of England. 


23. SroRMING oF BADAJos, 1812.—Badajos was strongly fortified, 
and garrisoned by the French forces, but was ultimately taken by storm 
by the allied army under the Duke of Wellington. Such was the de- 
struction of human life in these operations, that upwards of 8,000 of 
the slain were buried in the ditch of the castle; nearly five thousand of 
these were British troops. Persons who visited Badajos in 1837 state 
that the city, and once beautiful neighborhood, are but little recovered 
from the effects of the war. 


24, Srormine or Sr. SesastT1an.—This strong city in the north 
of Spain was held by the French, and attacked by the allies by sea 
and land. A desperate assault on the 25th July, 18138, was unsuccess- 
ful, and the assailants were re pulsed with great loss. The final attack 
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was on the 3lst of August following, when the deadly fire from the 
forts was such, that the English troops dropped like corn before the 
reaper, insomuch that in a few minutes the river through which they 
passed to the breach was choked with the bodies of their killed and 
wounded countrymen; over them, however, the advancing divisions 
pressed on. A few hours after the place was taken by storm, and a 
horrible scene of plunder and rapine ensued,—houses ransacked—the 
churches profaned—wine and spirit cellars broken open, and the troops 
became mad with intoxication—all order and discipline were aban- 
doned. Great part of the city was burnt in this disorder, and few hous- 
es remained except in ruins. On the dawn of the Ist September, the 
dead which strewed the streets of St. Sebastian were so numerous, that 
it was a wonder to all beholders where they could have found room to 
sleep. In the taking of St. Sebastian 4,000 English troops perished.— 
Captain Thrush.—Blackwood. 





CARLYLE’S DESCRIPTION OF WAR. 


“What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purport and 
upshot of war? 'To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell and 
toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some five hundred 
souls. From these, by certain ‘natural enemies’ of the French, there 
are successively selected, during the French war, say thirty able bod- 
ied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled and nursed 
them; she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to man- 
hood, and even trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another 
build, another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty stone 
avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and swearing, they 
are selected ; all dressed in red, and shipped away, at the public charg- 
es some two thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain, and 
fed there till wanted. And now, to that same spot, in the south of 
Spain, are thirty similar French artizans, froma French Dumdrudge, 
in like manner wending;; till at length, after infinite effort, the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition; and thirty stand fronting 
thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word ‘Fire!’ is 
given; and they blow the souls out of one another; and in place of 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, which 
it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? 
Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! They lived far enough apart; 
were the entirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a universe, there was even, 
unconsciously, by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between them. 
How then? Simpletons! their governors had fallen out; and, instead 
of shooting one another, had the cunning to make these poor block- 
heads shoot. Alas, so it is in Deutschland, and hitherto in all other 
lands; still, as of old, ‘ what devilry soever kings do, the Greeks must 
pay the piper!’ 

“In that fiction of the English Smollett, it is true, the final cessation 
of war is perhaps prophetically shadowed forth, where the two natural 
enemies in person take each a tobacco pipe, filled with brim- 
stone, light the same, and smoke in one another’s faces, till the weaker 
gives in. But from such predicted peace-era what blood-filled trench- 
es and contentious centuries may still divide us!” 
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FACTS CONCERNING OUR REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


We have no time to waste in comments on the conduct of the Maine 
Legislature in expelling the Rev. Mr. Judd from his chaplaincy, for the 
utterance before his own people, not before the Legislature, of opinions 
different from their own respecting the war of our Revolution; but, as 
the obnoxious discourse is published, and every one can now judge for 
himself how far their victim was “worthy of death or of bonds,” we 
shall present our readers with a few extracts. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THIS Discusston.—Every inquir- 
er into the moral character of our Revolutionary War should bear in 
mind the following facts. 1. The only point in dispute respects its accor- 
dancy with the gospel. The friends of peace have nothing to do with 
it in any other light, and would not try its character by any other 
standard.—2. ‘T'o this test our Revolutionary War has never been 
brought by any considerable number even of Christians. Most of our 
forefathers honestly believed it right; and we, as a sort of traditional 
faith, have been wont to regard it not only as just and glorious, but as 
consistent with the gospel, and eminently acceptable to the God of 
peace.—3. There has always been diversity of opinion among good 
men respecting the character of that war. Large numbers of our fore- 
fathers, equal in moral worth to the patriots of the Revolution, consci- 
entiously regarded it as a wicked rebellion, and stood aloof from it at 
the hazard of their good name, their property and their life. The great 
mass of Christians in England, and through the world, believed it to be 
wrong. Which were most likely to be right in their moral estimate 
of that war, its abettors or its mere spectators ?—4, Inquiry and dis- 
cussion are gradually bringing into doubt the long admitted consisten- 
cy of our Revolutionary War with the gospel. This fact no well- 
informed man will deny ; and the day may not be far distant when few 
Christians will attempt to reconcile that war with the gospel.—5. The 
strongest friends of peace have all due respect for the men of the Rev- 
olution, and call in question, not the object which they sought, but 
solely the means they employed for its attainment. We approve their 
object, and admire in most respects their character. We merely ask, 
does the gospel justify even such a war, the best in all modern history ? 
Were its motives, its measures, its deeds, its moral results, such as the 
gospel approves? Would the spirit of Christ, if breathed fully into 
all our forefathers, have prompted or permitted that war ? 

How THE sTRONGEST Peace-MEN REGARD OUR REVOLUTIONARY 
War.—Those who think all war inconsistent with the gospel, must of 
course regard that of our Revolution in the same light; yet we suspect 
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that their precise views of it are not generally understood. On many, 
if not most points concerning it, they agree with the mass of its friends. 
They believe that our forefathers were ill treated; that the’ griev- 
ances ought to have been redressed; that they were clearly ): stifiable 
in using, for this purpose, any proper means; that they were right, 
and their opponents wrong, on all the main points in dispute; that 
many of them were probably actuated by good motives, and were un- 
questionably men of eminent worth; that the principles and modes of 
reasoning commonly adopted, would fully justify their resort to arms; 
that their struggle unto death for their rights, was as justifiable as any 
war on record, not expressly commanded or permitted by God; but 
that, since the gospel forbids all war, even that of our Revolution was an 
unchristian and wicked method of obtaining our rights. 

This is the only point at issue; and, instead of expatiating in pas- 
sionate enthusiasm on points admitted alike by both parties, we wish to 
fix attention on the dark and doubtful features of that contest. If we 
may not do this, there is an end to all argument, to all fair. or free 
discussion. If we may not think as we please, there is no freedom of 
thought; if we may not speak what we think, there is no freedom of 
speech ; or if the utterance of our honest convictions must subject us, 
without any forms of law, or show of reason, to proscription, denuncia- 
tion and abuse, then are some of us still kept by the very champions 
of liberty under a despotism incomparably worse than that against 
which our forefathers drew the sword. 

We confess our surprise at the genera] sensitiveness on this subject. 
The admirers of that war act just as if they were afraid to meet fairly 
and fully the question of its accordancy with the gospel; as if they 
suspected it to be wrong, yet were resolved to shut their eyes upon its 
questionable features, and still shout its unqualified praise. Can this 
be right ? 


STATEMENTS FOR wuicu Mr. Jupp was EXPELLED.—He believes 
the gospel] which he preaches is repugnant to war, both to the feelings 
that originate, and the results that characterize war. He believes that 
war is wrong in principle, erroneous in policy, corrupt in practice, dis- 
astrous in effect. It would not become him to say he believes less 
than a distinguished infidel, Voltaire, that “all the vices of all ages 
and places do not come up to the mischiefs and enormities of a single 
campaign.” He is opposed to war as a minister, as a man, as an Amer- 
ican citizen. He believes all war to be demoralizing alike in spirit 
and practice. He conceives that all war, by whomsoever undertaken, 
and for what purpose soever prosecuted, abounds in calamities and 
wrongs of every description. He believes that in any event of war, 
the best of men are unnaturalized and depraved, and the best of pur- 
poses sullied and deformed. He believes that if Christ himself were 
now on the earth, He would never, for any pretext, reason or motive 
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whatever, engage in war. He believes that we are under obligation 
to hate no man, and even to love our enemies. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves all that is gained by war, or has been gained by any war, can 
be gained, and could have been gained, and that with a thousand fold 
advantage, by means of peace. Such is his belief, whether correct or 
erroneous, foolish or wise, conscientiously entertained, and intelligently 
adopted. Nor are his views on these subjects any secret. Before the 

ople to whom it is his privilege to minister, he has inculcated and 
illustrated them, in public and private, in conversations and in sermons. 

It is his single desire, in this discourse, by unfolding the evils of 
war, to disseminate the love and the observances of peace. He would 
make the evils of the Revolutionary War, be they more or less, an ar- 
gument to the mind of his hearers for the renunciation of all war. He 
confesses that to have been the holiest war on record; but he would 
dispel the illusion of war, by entering its most sacred retreats, and 
showing that an essential evil cleaves to the system, and that immoral- 
ities are inborn in its purest sources. | 

He protests, that he has no wish to reflect upon the fathers of the 
Revolution, as noble a race of men as the earth affords in every other 
capacity ; but who, in their war capacity, and among them he enumerates 
his own ancestry, as the facts developed in this discourse serve to indi- 
cate, were not proof against that gorgon face which turns every thing 
it looks upon into another nature. 

In the conduct of the discourse, he has confined himself chiefly to 
facts; facts which are a matter of historical record ; facts which inthe 
copiousness of the references are open to every one’s revision. They 
are facts challenging doubt and inquiry; challenging contradiction or 
countervailance ; challenging even constructive evasion. If there be 
any sentiments in the discourse, they are the sentiments of facts; if 
there be any argument in the discourse, it is the argument of facts; if 
there be any crimination, it is the crimination of facts; if any stric- 
tures, they are the strictures of facts; if any libel, it is the libel of 
facts. He took the facts as he found them, too stubborn things to be 
winked out of sight, and he presented them as he found them, hoping 
that the facts, and the facts alone, would have weight with his hearers. 


WAR NOT NECESSARY TO OuR INDEPENDENCE.—It is my clear opin- 
ion, based on a full investigation of the case, and matured in the most 
deliberate thought; that the separation from England was unavoidable 
and necessary, and certainly involved in the course of things; but that it 
might have been made peaceably, without the spilling of a drop of blood. 


ConsIsTENCY OF THE REVOLUTIONISTs.—An ostensible cause of 
the resort to arms on the part of our fathers was British taxation. But 
the colonists were taxed to meet expenses that had been incurred for 
their own good, emolument and glory. Inthe year 1756 the French 
held possessions in this country of vast magnitude and importance. 
France owned the Floridas, Mississippi, the Mississippi river, parts of 
the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, part of New York, the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and as much of the lands west of the Mississippi as she chose to con- 
cern herself with. The French, at this period controlled the fur trade, 
and the cod fisheries on the northern Atlantic coast. The western 
tribes of Indians were in their employ, and through their instigation, 
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became a constant source of annoyance to the British colonists. France 
then was at the height of her glory, and the most powerful nation on 
the globe. In 1756, Great Britain, alarmed at her power, and trembling 
before her progress, in conjunction with the colonists went to war with 
her. The ostensible ground of the war was French control in the 
American provinces, and the ostensible object of the war was to drive 
the French from those possessions. This is commonly known as the 
old French war, or the Seven Years’ war. 

This war received the hearty concurrence and support of the colo- 
nists. As parts of the British empire, as well as in furtherance of their 
own interests, they sustained it by their own energies, and contributed 
to it of their supplies. British and American troops were united in 
every battle. Massachusetts in the course of three years, contributed 
nearly 2,000,000 dollars for the support of the war. The colonies, gen- 
erally, afforded 20,000 troops, and 12,000 seamen for carrying it on. 
As a result of the war, vast tracts of territory reverted back to the 
en millions on millions of acres of the finest land in the 
world. 

But the war cost England a vast sum, nearly 400,000,000 dollars. 
The nation was oppressed by the immense debt of the war. They 
were obliged to resort to all means for relief. Then commenced the 
system of taxation, in some mode or other, to an enormous extent. The 
people of England were taxed to an unprecedented degree, Taxes 
were Jaid on cider, ale, beer, porter, tea, sugar, coffee, molasses. “The 
unexampled expenses of the war,” says Marshall in his life of Wash- 
ington, ‘rendered unavoidable a great addition to the regular and usual 
taxes of the nation.” Among other expedients to this end, it was pro- 
posed to aid the revenue, by means of duties from those, who, they 
said, had derived so much benefit from the war, the American colonies. 
“The British finances,” says an English historian, “were exhausted 
by a war begun for the security of the colonies. It was, therefore, not 
only equitable that they should contribute, but extremely ungrateful in 
them to refuse.” Hence originated the stamp duty, and the duty on 
tea, &c. Ifthe war had cost the colonies something, it had enriched 
them infinitely. It opened to their use, enlargement and greatness, 
vast tracts of country, to which they could lay claim in right of char- 
ters granted them by the kings of Great Britain. Besides this advan- 
tage to the colonies generally, an indemnity was granted to individuals 
for losses and labors during the war. By “royal proclamation,” each 
field officer who served in the war, was to receive 5000 acres of land, 
each captain 3000, subalterns 2000, and so down to the private soldiers, 
who were to have 50 acres apiece. 

In a previous war with France, Great Britain reimbursed the colo- 
nies for their service in it, about 1,000,000 dollars. You will consider 
also, that the colonies, at the time these taxes were imposed, were in- 
tegral parts of the British empire ; they acknowledged the supremacy of 
the British crown, and had no wish to separate from Great Britain. 
The stamp duty was a thing which the colonies did not like. Yet dur- 
ing the selfsame war, and for the purposes of the war, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts had passed a stamp act in which even newspapers 
were included. The colonists when they came to be assessed for their 
part of the expenses of the war, chose to go into another war, rather than 
pay a cent. 

The Americans, in the year 1794, after the Revolutionary War, 
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passed a law taxing stills and distilled spirits throughout the United 
States, in order to defray the expenses of that war. The people of 
Pennsylvania, or a very considerable body of them, refused to pay the 
tax, interrupted the officers who were sent to gather it, compelled 
some of them to resign, or have their houses burnt, robbed the mail, for 
purposes of the insurgency, burnt the inspector of the revenue in effigy; 
collected in large armed bands. Gen. Washington, who was. then 
President, despatched an army to subdue them, and government being 
the stronger, accomplished its purpose. 

This is exactly like what took place when England issued her excise 
bills. The people of Boston, then the most prominent in the provinces, 
assembled in mobs, burnt and demolished houses, erected effigies, col- 
lected in armed bodies, stopped the course of the law. England sent 
over an army to compel obedience. Government proved the weaker, 
and failed in its purpose. This was at atime, it may be borne in mind, 
when the people of Massachusetts professed allegiance to the authority 
of the British crown. The tax on distilled spirits was to pay off the 
debts of the Revolutionary War. The people of Pennsylvania refused 
to be taxed. The tax on paper, tea, &c., was to pay off the debts of 
the French war. The people of Massachusetts refused to be taxed. 
So also the people of Massachusetts, the first to rush into the Revolu- 
tionary War on the score of taxes, so taxed themselves in the course of 
the war, that they could not bear up under the intolerable load, and re- 
belled against their own government; but government being the strong- 
er, routed the rebels, and smothered their discontents by force of pow- 
der and ball. I refer to Shay’s insurrection. With a population of 
about 350,000, Massachusetts was obliged for some time after the war 
to support a direct tax of nearly 500,000 dollars annually. 


Morat Deceneracy or Revoxtutionary Times.—The following 
extract of a Jetter from Gen. Washington, written during the war, is 
entitled to some attention in this connection. “ Our conflict,” he says, 
“ts not likely to cease so soon as every good man could wish. T'he meas- 
ure of iniquity is not yet full; and unless we can act a little more upon 
patriotic grounds, I know not what may be the issue of the contest. Spec- 
ulation—peculation—engrossing—forestalling—with all their concomi- 
tants, afford too many proofs of THE DECAY OF PUBLIC VIRTUE, and too 

laring instances of its being the interest and desire of too many who 
would be thought friends, to continue the war.” 

What Gen. Washington here says, is abundantly verified in all the 
histories of the times. Indeed, if the accounts are to be relied on, you 
would think there never was so corrupt a nation on the face of the 
earth as these American people, during the war. “ Such a spirit of av- 
arice and peculation had crept into the public departments,” writes an 
American historian, “and taken a deep hold of THE MAJORITY OF THE 
PEOPLE, as Americans a few years before were thought incapable of.” 
“ There sprang up,” says another historian, “during the war, a race of 
men who sought to make private advantage out of the public distress.” 
“This public pest,” he adds, “spread wider every day. Jt gangrened 
the VERY HEART OF THE STATE.” “The extravagant luxury of our 
country,” says Dr. Franklin, “in the midst of all its distresses, is to me 
amazing. When our difficulties are so great to find remittances to pay 
for the arms and ammunition necessary for our defence, I am astonished 
and vexed to find upon inquiry, that much the greatest part of the Con- 
gress interest bills come to pay for tea, and a great part of the remain- 
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der is ordered to be laid out in gewgaws and superfluities.” Congress, 
through its committees, writing to our commissioners in France, says, 
“There is scarce an officer, CtviL OR MILITARY, but that feels something 
of a desire to be concerned in mercantile speculation.” The letter adds, 
“ We are almost a continental tribe of Jews.” 

I know of no expression that seems more fitly to describe the Amer- 
ican people, or rather I should say, the effects of the war upon the people, 
—a continental tribe of Jews, and this said by Congress tself! {need 
not say it pains me to speak of such things; I have no desire to as- 
perse our fathers; I propose only to state the effects of war upon a peo- 
ple confessedly as good as any on the earth. 


ConTINENTAL CurreNncy.—The revolutionary Congress, in order to 
raise money and means to carry on the war, issued bills of credit, from 
time to time to the amount of more than 375,000,000 dollars. The 
States issued many millions more. Many millions more of forged notes 
were thrown into the market from British sources. And Congress knew 
this would happen, for they were distinctly informed of such a purpose 
on the part of Great Britain beforehand by their agents abroad. Well, 
these bills depreciated, they sunk from two to three, to 40, to 150, and 
even as low as 500, for hard money. But Congress ordered that these 
bills should be received for their par value. It was ordered, “that who- 
soever should refuse to receive the bills in payment of any debt or contract, 
or as the price of any commodity, or merchandize, should be deemed an en- 
emy to his country, and should lose the amount of his debt or of the article 
sold, which should henceforth be considered the property of the debtor or 
the purchaser.” For instance, it was ordered; I owe you forty dollars 
for an article purchased before the depreciation. I buy forty of these 
bills for one dollar, and if you do not take them, you lose your debt. 
Or I bargain with you for an article, and tender you continental bills; 
if you decline them, I may take the article whether or no. 

Mr. Felt in his history furnishes the following illustration of these 
financial operations. “ While the old emission money of Congress was 
legally set at the rate of 75 dollars for one of specie in Massachusetts, 
it fell to 120 in Philadelphia. This difference subjected our dealers to 
great imposition. One marked case may serve as a sample,—A_ noted 
merchant in Boston received a large amount of such paper from a 
friend of his in the former metropolis, with instructions to buy up what- 
ever saleable articles he could. Accordingly he went to the principal 
stores which were well filled with goods. He pointed to a shelf of 
cotton, of linen, and so on, inquiring the price, and when told, said, ‘I 
will take the whole lot.’ But when he came to pay the venders inthe 
old continental notes, they were exceedingly provoked. Still the law 
afforded them no remedy.” “The Philadelphian,” adds Mr. Felt, 
* made an enormous profit out of the affair.” 

After the bills began to depreciate, Congress “enacted, that whoever 
pays or receives this currency, at a Jess rate than originally prescribed, 
besides being accounted an enemy to his country, shall forfeit the sum 
so exchanged.” Moreover, I would state, that these enactments—can 
I call them any thing else than iniquitous ?—of Congress, after being 
sanctioned by the State Legislatures, in Massachusetts at least, were 
ordered to be read to the people, by the minister from the pulpit, Sun- 
day by Sunday, as they came out! Supplies were taken for the army 
by compulsion, the people being offered these bills when they had lost 
all manner of credit. Frequently it was the case, that those who owed 
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money, when they saw the government currency every day sinking, 
would wait till it had reached its lowest ebb, and then buy up the bills, 
and pay off their debts. Some of the people, we are told, were at first 
very much pleased with what they considered a rise in prices, the same, 
I suppose, as the rise in old horses during the Aroostook war. The 
wages of the common soldiers were about $6.67 per month. There 
were periods in the war when six months wages would scarcely return 
the soldier a dollar. In the famous battle of Blenheim, at which the 
famous Duke of Marlboro’ so distinguished himself, near the close of 
the day he saw a soldier leaning upon the butt of his gun. “ Why so 
sad, my friend,” said the Duke, “after so glorious a victory?” “It may 
be a glorious victory,” replied the fellow, “but Iam thinking that all 
the blood I have spilt to-day has only earned me fourpence.” These 
poor soldiers of the Revolution could scarcely earn a half-penny for 
their days of blood. 

If we compare the amount of money issued with the scale of its de- 
preciation, it would appear that thousands of millions were lost to the 
country. Our fathers very patriotically refused to pay a tax of three 
pence a pound on tea, and in the same patriotic way taxed themselves 
hundreds of millions of dollars beyond what they were ever able to pay. 
This emission of which I speak, of 375,000,000 dollars, after it had 
been out awhile, Congress declared to be null and void, called it in, 
burnt it up, and went on to new emissions. Every department of state, 
every rank in life, as the authorities before quoted show, was most 
thoroughly corrupted by this means of carrying onthe war. Corrupted, 
Isay. If government throws into circulation 375,000,000 dollars, with- 
out a dollar in specie to back it up, and compels people under penalty 
of law to receive the bills at par value, and in a short time pronounces 
it good for nothing, be not corruption and fraud, and the cause of cor- 
ruption and fraud, then in the name of common sense, and courts of 
equity, and all criminal jurisprudence, what is corruption and fraud? 
I have no wish to reflect upon the Revolutionary War in speciality. 
JVo war ever was or ever can be carried on without corruption and 
fraud. If our government at this day should adopt a course like that 
of the Revolution, it could not stand for a moment; the people would 
fall upon it like a live thunder-bolt, and rend it in shivers and shreds. 
These are no questions of party politics, they are no questions of geo- 
graphecal pride ; they are questions of morality, stern and awful moral- 
ity—vaster than the world, high as heaven, immutable as God. 


INTOLERANCE, Mosocracy, anp Despotism oF REVOLUTIONARY 
Times.—A large portion, a very respectable minority of the people 
were always opposed to the war, 7. e. during its entire continuance. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land, there were thousands 
and thousands of the people, who honestly and conscientiously thought 
the war was wrong. Americans, according to Dr. Franklin, were dis- 
persed through all the nations of Europe, seeking to return to their na- 
tive soil as soon as they could with safety and security to their persons 
and property. Pennsylvania and Maryland were both opposed to the 
declaration of independence when it was first started. New York 
ever seemed cold on the subject of the separation. Tories, as they 
were called, constituted a respectable minority of her citizens. Those 
who were friendly. to Great Britain seem to have formed nearly all the 
population of the western portions of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
The Quakers, then a very influential body in Pennsylvania, were al- 
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most to a man averse to the war. The Scotch settlers in the country 
were generally opposed to the war. 
Congress enacted early inthe struggle, that whoever should be thought 
Sriendly to Great Britain should be arrested and imprisoned, and unless he 
he took the oath of allegiance, his estate should be confiscated. Yet the same 
Congress but two years before had said, that it did not wish to separate 
from Great Britain. A vast majority of the people had, at first, no 
wish to go into the war. A respectable minority still adhered to the 
same opinions, opinions that had been the original and long established 
sentiments and doctrines of the country. This minority were subject 
to such abuse, such persecution, such odium, as it pains my brain to 
think upon. I claim for these persons, and it is all I ask for them, that 
they be allowed to think what they please, to be friendly to what they 
please, to go and to come as they please. I ask for them the free enjoy- 
ments of the rights of the minority. Will any republican citizen of a 
free American state deny them this? I maintain, that the imposition of 
tests, the restraint of person, the jeopardy of estate, the overawing of 
free thought, the violent interference with conscientious choice, is des- 
potism, wherever and by whomsoever exercised. There was a law 
passed in Rhode Island, that if “any one had intelligence with the Eng- 
lish, he should be put to death, and his estate suffer confiscation.” 
Congress recommended to the States to pass laws for confiscating and 
selling the estates of the tories, that is, for such as chose to continue 
in the same mode of thinking that had, very foolishly if you please, 
prevailed in the country from its settlement. Nor were these laws, 
and the spirit out of which they grew, without effect. Fifteen hundred 
of these people were compelled to leave Boston, “ fathers,” says the his- 
torian, “ carrying burthens, mothers their children, ran weeping towards 
the ship.” “The Americans when they came in possession of the 
city, immediately confiscated the property, moveable and immoveable, 
of those who had left.” 
It is a noticeable fact in this connection, that South Carolina offered 
a few years before the war, large bounties of lands to people in Great 
Britain who would emigrate and settle in her territories, and many did 
come over. Suppose these people did not think on the subject of the 
war just as the majority thought—how sad their condition! Gov. Try- 
on of New York had given 10,000 acres of land to found a professor- 
ship in one of the N. Y. colleges. Yet he had not a moment’s peace 
in the country after the war broke out. Congress passed resolutions 
“that all persons residing within, or passing through any one of the 
United States, owed allegiance to the government thereof, and that any 
person who should adhere to the king of Great Britain, should be guilty 
of treason; and recommended to the several States to enact laws for 
their punishment. 'That same Congress, eighteen months before, had 
sworn to be faithful to king George, a stupid fellow though he was. 
Suppose a man chose to entertain his own opinions on politics; his 
person was imprisoned, his character abused, his property plundered. 
In Massachusetts, and also in some other colonies, in the early part 
of the war, the people appointed persons to examine the books of mer- 
chants, and see what their purchases were, to impose tests, and inflict 
punishment upon such as would not show their books. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts, agreeably to the resolve of Congress, did empower 
officers of the state to arrest and imprison such as refused the continen- 
tal money. I might give you the melancholy story of Sir William 
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Johnson, who lived in the centre of the State of New York, “a man,” 
says the historian, “of the body of the people himself, and whose sym- 
pathies were undoubtedly with the people; ” though his views of pub- 
lic policy and private duty may have differed somewhat from some of 
his neighbors. His fortune was extensive, his mansion princely. He 
was driven from it al], hurried into the woods, his provisions became 
exhausted, his feet made sore by travelling; his furniture, not except- 
iug his old family Bible, was sold at auction, and applied to purposes 
of the war. Every one who resided within, or travelled through the coun- 
try, must render allegiance to the government, or suffer as a traitor. 

I come next to the dictatorship of Washington, or absolute despot- 
ism that reigned in this country for the space of six months. We are 
generally taught to suppose the revolutionary struggle was one for 
liberty, equality and human rights. Scarcely were the pens dry from 
signing the declaration of independence, when the members of Con- 
gress, without consulting the people, and witn no instructions from 
the people, and because the people would not do as they wished, “ de- 
creed that Washington be invested with most complete and 
ample powers, to levy and organize in any or all the States six- 
teen battalions of infantry, artillery and dragoons to match, to call into 
service the militia of the States, to displace and appoint al] the under 
officers, to take wherever he might be, and whatever he wanted from 
the people, to provision his army, to arrest and confine persons who re- 
fused to take the continental currency, or were otherwise disaffected to 
the American cause, etc. and to have this power for six months.” Not 
all the kings of Europe, not the Cesars or Scyllas of antiquity ever had 
such power in their hands. If this investiture be considered, principle 
by principle, point by point, it will be seen that it combines the purse 
and the sword in the same hand, that it unites legislative, executive 
and judicial powers, that it places the military above the civil authori- 
ty; 1t suspended the right of habeas corpus, and trial by jury ; it was.a 
vast engine by which a fictitious currency was kept in circulation. I 
do not say that General Washington ever abused this trust. He was 
too magnanimous for that. It would have been enough for him to use 
it. Gen. Washington did not assume this power to himseif. Jt was 
placed upon him. The historians of Washington—Sparks and Mar- 
shall,—pass over this point so lightly, so ambiguously, you would 
hardly know what was intended. But there the facts are in black and 
white, in blood and havoc. We sought protection from British despo- 
tism. We had imposed upon us as arrant a despotism as ever people 
lived under. No man was safe; no property was safe; we must take 
the continental currency, which was not worth seven straws, or lie in 
chains. 


We have thus given some of the facts adduced by Mr. Judd; and 
our readers can make their own inferences. The writer is certainly 
not responsible for the facts, or for the impressions they make on his 
own mind; and it seems too strange for belief, that a man is to be 
branded, and driven from society, for repeating what Franklin, and 
Adams, and Washington, and other revolutionary patriots said of 
themselves and their associates. Where are we ?—in America, or 
Turkey ?—in the nineteenth century, or the dark ages ? 
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